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4 drop-out problem, which has been a subject of 
special study and of popular discussion in newspapers 
and magazines for several years, is not a simple one. To 
indicate something of the complexity which characterizes it 
I will mention one factor, namely the existence of evidence 
suggesting that in some cases, at least, the seeds were 
planted years ago, thus making it necessary to regard the 
problem as one for the elementary as well as for the second- 
ary schools. Also, out-of-school experiences of the indi- 
vidual may play a part. No high school with a serious sense 
of its responsibilities for youth and with an understanding 
of its purpose and functions today will deny that limitations 
of its program or services are the causes of many with- 
drawals, but in fairness it must be said that one must look 
beyond the high school for other contributing factors. This 
means that the home and the community as well as the 
schools may need to take a close look at themselves while 
they ponder the high school mortality rate. 


That the home and the community are involved in the 
effects of the drop-out problem, whether or not they are 
concerned with the causes, is obvious. The out-of-school 
youth, until he finds employment and sometimes afterward, 
often presents a problem to his family. His friends, perhaps 
his own brothers and sisters, may still be in school, and thus 
living a different kind of life from his because of differing 
interests and activities. In many areas, jobs are very hard 
for the drop-out to find. For example, in heavy industries a 
minimum age of 18 years is very common, while most drop- 
outs are 16 or 17. Upon reaching 18, the drop-out must 
compete with high school graduates for employer prefer- 
ence in an era of rising educational standards. 


Serious efforts are being made to gain understanding of 
the drop-out problem, which is the first step toward finding 
solutions. The National Child Labor Committee has pio- 
heered in this, as in other fields affecting youth, by making 
astudy of early school leavers in several localities in co- 
operation with the schools and publishing its findings. In 
Syracuse, N. Y., and other cities, careful efforts have been 
made, or are being made, to seek the causes of withdrawals 
*The full text of Dr. Layton’s paper is available on request to the 
National office. As the findings from the Detroit study of high school 

ts were previously summarized in The American Child for 


February 1952, they have been omitted here. The complete text contains 
the detailed findings from the drop-out study. 


from high school and to learn something of the characteris- 
tics of the students who drop out. A series of studies in the 
Detroit Public Schools is now under way and some reme- 
dial measures are being tried in several high schools. 


The Detroit Stories 


In securing information about 4,386 students who with- 
drew from the Detroit high schools during the 1950-51 
academic year, 2,987 were classified as voluntary drop-outs 
and 1,399 as involuntary drop-outs, the latter for such rea- 
sons as illness, marriage, enlistment or draft, moved away, 
suspended, etc. Information secured about the 2,987 volun- 
tary drop-outs included reasons for dropping out, the char- 
acteristics of drop-outs as learned from school records and 
home interviews, and the significant relationships which 
appear to exist among various factors associated with the 
drop-out problem. Other studies now in progress are (1) 
a project involving the use of a new system of student rec- 
ords which will yield more accurate information about the 
high school drop-out rate than has heretofore been avail- 
able, and (2) observations of certain 6th grade pupils as a 
possible means of identifying characteristics which may 
predict early withdrawal. 


An additional study has been made of 622 students, 311 
of each sex, who did not return to high school in September, 
1951, or who withdrew voluntarily during that month. The 
results in terms of the characteristics of the students and 
the reasons for dropping out were almost identical with 
those for the earlier group.. 


Factors Related to Dropping Out 


The reasons why students drop out of school must ema- 
nate from four possible sources: the student himself, his 
family, the high school, and the community. 

The significant factors related to the student are failure 
and retardation, excessive absence, poor attitude toward 
high school, and behavior problems. Physical defects in 
some instances hasten dropping out of school, while in 
other cases they may cause the student to remain longer. 
The student who has a sense of belonging, who has school 
spirit, who feels he is “getting something he can use,” and 
who participates in extra-curricular activities, will usually 
stay in school longer. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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A. COMMUNITY PROJECT IN SUMMER 
WORK EXPERIENCE 


HOULD teen-agers have an opportunity to work as well 
S as play during the long summer vacation? The members 
of the Iowa City Woman’s Club debated this question in 
determining what project they might undertake which 
would have maximum benefits for teen-age youth. Recrea- 
tion facilities, they found, were excellent in their college 
town but work opportunities for high school youth were 
scarce since there were no industries and some of them had 
been getting into trouble during the summer months. More 
occupation, not more recreation, was the need, the club- 
women decided and launched the idea of a summer employ- 
ment program at a forum meeting attended by teen-age 
representatives and adult community leaders. The result was 
enthusiastic endorsement of the idea and the appointment 
of a community committee, consisting of youth and adults, 
to work out the project by drawing the whole community 
into it—schools, parents, Employment Service, University, 
city organizations, business men, unions, press, radio, thea- 
atres, hospitals and any other source which could help to 
promote the project, find the jobs, and persuade people that 
teen-agers really wanted jobs and would be reliable workers. 

The first start was in the high schools to find out, through 
a questionnaire, distributed in March 1951, how many 
students were already working part time, how many wanted 
summer work, and would welcome help in getting it, and 
what kind of work they wanted. They were also asked if 
they would be willing to attend preliminary training ses- 
sions on “How to Win Jobs and Influence Bosses.”” When 
the results were in, the committee found that it had 479 
candidates for summer jobs—314 girls and 165 boys—and 
that it was going to be difficult not only to find enough jobs 
but to guide the program in a way to achieve the purposes 
which had been worked out, namely: 

1. To provide a medium for teen-agers to secure employment 
for the summer vacation months so that they might learn to be 
successful workers and desirable members of society. 

2. To secure employers where these young persons entering 
the field of labor would find guidance, security and understand- 
ing. 

3. To encourage proper attitudes toward work, and teach 
satisfaction of achievement. 

4. To help young people to develop good work habits. 

5. To assist in establishing work records to be filed, that they 
might be available to the youth for future reference. 

6. To establish a youth-adult partnership in community ac- 
tion, to the benefit of both, as a means of maintaining and 
as our freedom and democratic way of American 

ife. 


7. To impress upon youth that it “belongs,” and has an 
important responsibility in the community. % 


To bring youth and jobs together on a basis which would’ 


fulfill these purposes, a highly organized educational and 
“selling” campaign was required. Representatives of all 


organizations interested in youth attended breakfast, megt;,, 
ings to discuss contacts they could develop thtough*théir: 


members and their organization bulletins; newspaper 
stories were prepared which appeared practically every day 
for two months previous to the closing of school; radio pub- 
licity was frequent and varied; churches, labor unions, 
men’s clubs and mdvie theatres helped to spread informa- 
tion about the project; faculty members of the University 
served as advisers; personal letters were sent to 250 care- 
fully selected prospective employers since jobs solicited for 
teen-agers must be legal and fair wages paid. The program 
was coordinated through the State Employment Service and 
the members of the Iowa City Woman’s Club, which had 
made the project its major activity, worked constantly on 
recruiting, tabulating, mailing material, writing publicity 
material, etc. 

Students had many ideas to contribute to the basic train- 
ing program and prepared original skits on “How to Get 
a Job” and ‘How to Keep a Job.” A clever, illustrated 
handbook on “How to Win Jobs and Influence Bosses,” 
prepared by a member of the Woman’s Club, proved to be 
very effective in the training program. Since most of the jobs 
for students would be ordinary jobs around homes, these 
jobs were glamorized by having superintendents of physical 
services at the University conduct demonstrations at training 
sessions on ‘“Lawn Care”’ (proper trimming, care of equip- 
ment, etc.) and “Janitor Care” (proper method for wash- 
ing windows and walls, taking care of floors, removing 
storm windows and putting up screens with attention to 
safety). ‘Selling’ and ‘Baby Sitting’ were also discussed 
by employers in terms of what teen-age workers need to 
know. 

All of the job placement was handled by the State Em- 
ployment Service which volunteered the use of its personnel 
and office to match, as satisfactorily as possible, student 
applications for jobs with job openings that came in. A 
second questionnaire to students just before the end of the 
school year showed that, as a result of all the planning, 
promotion and community responses, many more students 
had jobs for the summer months than had originally asked 
for them—284 boys and 149 girls had full-time jobs and 
104 boys and 127 girls had part-time work. The Woman's 
Club followed up on the young workers in the middle of 
the summer to obtain a report from their employers on theif 
work records. If the report was good, it was made a patt 
of the worker’s permanent record at the Employment Set- 
vice and parents and the worker were told what the “‘boss’ 
said. If the report was unsatisfactory, a counselor talked 
personally with the youth and he was given another chance 
when a suitable job opening came along. 

A final survey was made by the Woman’s Club in the 
fall of 1951 to obtain a complete record of the students who 
had worked, their employers, hours worked, amount earned, 
how they had spent their money, whether they were work: 
ing part time or wished.to work part time during the current 
school year and their comments on their summer work 
experience and what they felt they had gained from it. A 
total of 887 boys and girls had been employed, 752 of them 
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outside their own homes, and many had been able to obtain 
these jobs ‘‘on their own.” Thirty varieties of occupations 
were represented with the largest single group (277) doing 
farm work, the next largest baby sitting (101), and other 
substantial numbers working in stores, hospitals, libraries, 
offices, restaurants, telephone company, garages, theatres, in 
housework, lawn care and janitor work, and as laborers, 
painters, salesmen, etc. 

The results of the summer work experience program, as 
reported by parents, by students in themes on their summer 
experience assigned to them by the English teachers in all 
the high schools, by employers and community agencies 
indicated that this adult-youth partnership in work oppor- 
tunities was beneficial to all. The boys and girls took pride 
in their work and did it well as they knew the community 
was interested in them. Parents found them serious about 
their work and their hours, and their earnings lightened the 
load at home in many cases. Employers found the teen-agers 
could do useful and responsible work and that the project 
had been of great benefit to the whole community. 

The report of the project, The Iowa City Youth Story, 
was written by Myrtle S. Hubbard, Youth Conservation 
Chairman, Iowa City Woman’s Club, who originated and 
directed it. The Iowa State Employment Service reproduced 
the report in quantity for interested agencies and distributed 
it to all State Employment Services. (Price 25 cents a copy 
if still available. ) 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR THE DROP-OUT 
AND THE POTENTIAL DROP-OUT 


(Continued from page 1) 

In considering the family situation, it was found that 
financial status and the parents’ attitude toward education 
and toward the high school have their influence. There is a 
tendency for the student to drop out of school early if his 
brothers and sisters and parents have done so. The number 
of changes of residence which necessitate a change of 
school, friction between the student and his family, and 
health problems in the family are also contributing causes of 
withdrawal. 

The influence of Scouts, churches and other community 
agencies of this type tends to hold the student in school, 
while contact with older boys who have jobs and cars may 
make him dissatisfied with school. 

In the high school there is evidence that some students 
feel the need of a more functional type of education to help 
them make a living. Two of the major reasons given by 
students for dropping out of school were “prefer to work” 
and “dislike school.” Even though these may not be the 
tue reasons in all cases, they are mentioned with sufficient 
frequency to indicate that both the students’ educational 
and vocational planning and the curriculum planning on 
ot of the high school should take on greater impor- 

ce 


With information about the characteristics of the drop- 
outs available, and with at least a partial understanding of 
the reasons why they leave the high school in such large 
tumbers, the education authority in each community must 
%ek solutions to the problem. It is very unlikely that any 
we new device or group of devices set up by the high school 

will meet the entire need but the high school must 
Make the start. 


Service for Out-of-School Youth 


To serve the actual drop-out I believe the program of 
greatest urgency is a counseling service for out-of-school 
youth, apart from the high school. Obviously the high 
school he is leaving should do what it can in the way of exit 
interviews with the drop-out but in practice this is very 
difficult for several reasons, one of which, very regrettably, 
is the fact that the drop-out is often antagonistic to the 
whole high school situation and wants no part of it. A com- 
munity guidance agency should be available and should 
provide counseling for the drop-out, on a non-fee basis if 
possible. It will generally be wise to have this counseling 
emphasize job opportunities, no matter how clear the need 
for further schooling, for an early return to school is not 
probable in any event. 

Some drop-outs, with or without counseling, will find 
jobs fairly readily; in fact, some have employment promised 
at the time they leave school. For those who do not, my next 
suggestion, based upon experience in my own community, 
is an intensive ‘job upgrading” program adapted to the 
needs of less readily employable youth. This project, as de- 
veloped in Detroit, has been described in The American 
Child (February, 1951) and in a bulletin published by the 
United States Department of Labor, After Teen-A gers Quit 
School (1952). Briefly, the Job Upgrading Program pro- 
vides, for drop-outs, a combined counseling, teaching, and 
job-seeking service involving aid in grooming, filling out 
forms, using the telephone, reviewing the fundamentals, 
and vocational guidance, all on a highly individualized 
basis, plus supervised part-time work experience and con- 
tinued follow-up after placement on a permanent full-time 
job has been effected. There is evidence that 80% of some 
800 drop-outs who have participated in this program in 
Detroit between 1949 and 1952 have been definitely helped 
in getting started in jobs. 

Another valuable service to drop-outs, by no means new 
but a more valuable resource than many people realize, is 
adult education, particularly the evening school program 
which actually enables many drop-outs to complete their 
high school education, or to upgrade themselves to greater 
occupational competence, while earning a living. In one 
Detroit high school a completely new program, with all 
instruction individualized and with varying day and eve- 
ning class hours to alternate with work shifts in industry, 
is proving to be popular. 


The Potential Drop-Out 


But what of the potential drop-out? While the patchwork 
type of high school curriculum revision is obviously not 
satisfactory, it has so far been about the only practical 
method because of the vested interests in the curriculum 
adhered to tenaciously not only by educators but also by 
parents. However, from the fact that the total population 
has tripled in 70 years and the number of students in high 
school has multiplied 50 times in the same period, with a 
decrease in the percentage of graduates entering college 
from nearly 100 to about 20, it is evident that the curricu- 
lum must sooner or later have something in the nature of a 
major rebuilding. Certain services, notably those of the 
counselor and of the visiting teacher (or school social 
worker), also need to be expanded. Counselor-student 
ratios, for example, seldom approach the 1 to 200 recom- 
mended by the American Association of School Adminis- 
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trators. Two other devices, the extra-curricular or activities 
program and the coordinated work-school plan, especially 
the latter, give some indication of reducing the number of 
drop-outs though more evidence is needed. A job while 
going to school appears to cause some young people to want 
more than ever to leave school while it may give others a 
greater appreciation of the value of education. 

In the elementary school there is a need for some expan- 
sion of pupil services, such as psychological and social 
service. The curriculum, probably, is generally more satis- 
factory than that of the high school. However, the develop- 
ment of a technique of observation which might aid in the 
identification of the potential drop-out at an early age would 
be most helpful. Some experimental work in this area is 
now under way in several cities but this type of investigation 
must be done with great care and it may be some time before 
any usable results are forthcoming. 


Money Problems in High School 


Something to which both the high school and the home 
should give more consideration is the cost of attending high 
school. High school education is ‘‘free’’ in most instances 
only in the sense that the tax-supported schools do not col- 
lect tuition fees from the students living in the district. 
Actually the student needs money constantly for many, fre- 
quently all, of the following items: books, supplies, 
lunches, transportation, tickets to games and other school 
events, the school publications, clothing, and recreation. 











For Migratory Birds . 


.. The U. S. Government 
spends six and a half million dollars a year for the 
benefit of birds—for the construction and mainten- 
ance of “refuges” or sanctuaries—for care and “‘pro- 
tection,” for ‘‘population studies,” etc. 


Help Us Work for Better Conditions for Migratory 
Children. 





Please detach and mail 
To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
I am glad to enclose $.................. as a special gift to help 
your drive for better conditions for American children. 
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Many parents told our investigators that they felt able to 
keep their children in high school until graduation but not 
to supply the ‘‘luxuries” their sons and daughters thought 
they must have. But it is apparent that these “luxury” items 
are freqently things which were so considered many years 
ago when these parents were attending school but which 
they themselves now regard as necessities, such as auto- 
mobiles. Admittedly, this is a difficult problem. No one 
would advocate great sacrifices on the part of parents in 
order to supply their teen-age children with things they 
do not need. Nor should parents in favorable financial cir- 
cumstances bribe their children to stay in high school. How- 
ever, no one should be greatly surprised to learn that high 
school students frequently want to leave school and go to 
work in order to provide for themselves some of the goods 
and services their parents and most adults of today are 
unwilling to do without. 


Should All Children Finish High School? 


Basically, we still need to consider the implications of 
the high school drop-out problem for educational and social 
philosophy. Consideration of the drop-out problem in the 
high schools today is based upon the assumption that all 
children ought to finish high school. Is this assumption 
valid? If the boy who leaves school permanently at 16, with 
a 9th or 10th grade education, finds a place in the social and 
particularly in the economic life of the community as readily 
as the graduate, and is as capable of advancing, one might 
well ask why efforts should be made to keep him in high 
school against his will. The trends in youth employment and 
the views held by youth leaders are pertinent in this con- 
nection. Employer preference for the graduate is becoming 
quite pronounced, as shown by studies conducted by the 
United States Department of Labor and by guidance and 
placement workers and other groups in states and local 
communities. That every child who is at all capable of doing 
so should complete his high school education has been 
affirmed by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the Educational Policies Commission and the 
American Youth Commission. But under present conditions 
thousands are withdrawing at 16 with many jobs unavail- 
able to them because they are not graduates and are below 
the 18 year minimum age established by many employers. It 
is questionable, many of us think, to try to solve the problem 
by raising the legal leaving age to 18 without first building 
up more understanding on the part of youth and their 
parents and teachers. Requiring 16- and 17-year-olds to be 
either in school or employed has been suggested often and 
is being tried in some states. But regardless of legislation, 
the high schools and the communities which support them 
certainly face a challenge. To help meet this challenge all 
friends of education may well give thought to the problem 
of the drop-out. 


FLASH! 


A this issue goes to press, word is received that a bill to 
establish a Federal Committee on Migratory Farm 
Labor has been reported out by the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee ($3300). The provisions of this bil 
conform very closely to the recommendations of the Pres 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor. 

Members who want to have this bill passed are urged 
to wire their Senators immediately. 
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